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NOTES 

The Richmond Meeting of the American Historical 
Association 

To all who would keep in touch with the present currents of 
historical study and teaching, the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association is always an event of interest. 
Probably there is no similar body which is characterized by such 
manifold activities as those of this Association, embracing not 
only the holding of annual meetings and the publication of an 
annual report, but also the maintainance of the American His- 
torical Review, the establishment of Commissions for the col- 
lecting and editing of manuscripts and for the investigation of 
public archives, and the support of other committees and confer- 
ences for special phases of the society's general work. Begin- 
ning with 1903, two of these meetings have been held in South- 
ern cities, the first in that year in New Orleans, the second, 
that of 1905, which met in Baltimore and Washington. 

This year, during the Christmas holidays, the Association 
will convene in Washington, where, on Monday evening, De- 
cember 28, Mr. James Bryce will read to this and to the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association his address as President of the 
latter body. After another meeting next morning, a special 
train will be run to Richmond where sessions will be held on 
Tuesday evening, Wednesday, and Thursday. 

While the Economic Association, which for several years has 
held its annual meeting at the same time and place as the His- 
torical Association, has this year elected to meet in another 
place, there will also be present in Richmond the Political 
Science Association, and the newly organized Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association. As the public is welcomed to 
all meetings of the Associations at which papers are presented, 
the opportunity is offered to all who are interested, whether 
members or no, to get into touch with the most recent phases of 
historical writing. Quite as valuable, in the opinion of those 
who have had experience of former meetings, is the social inter- 
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course which has always been one of the pleasantest features of 
these gatherings. Another element which this year is of 
special promise, is the historical excursion or pilgrimage. On 
Thursday evening, General E. P. Alexander, C.S.A., and other 
officers and authorities in Civil War history, will talk about the 
campaigns in Virginia; and opportunities will be afforded, be- 
tween sessions, to visit several of the more famous battle fields 
near Richmond. After the conclusion of the meeting on Janu- 
ary 1, there will be a special excursion to Charlottesville and 
the University of Virginia. 

To teachers there will be two conferences of special interest : 
One on the relation of Geography to History, and one on the 
teaching of History in Secondary Schools. The Conference of 
State and Local Historical Societies will also be the occasion of 
interesting papers. Thus there will be ample room for selec- 
tion, and the local historical societies, the State organizations, 
and the patriotic societies should all send representatives to 
what will surely be a notable gathering, in the historic city on 
the James. 

After the middle of November, the full programme of each as- 
sociation can be obtained by writing to the Secretary. For the 
Historical Association, this is Mr. A. Howard Clark, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C, for the Political Science 
Association, Professor W. W. Willoughby, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md., and for the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, Mr. C. S. Paine, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

St. G. L. S. 



The series of Lowell Institute Lectures delivered in October- 
November, 1907, by Professor F. J. Stimson is published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons in an attractive little volume with the 
title: "The American Constitution, The National Powers, The 
Rights of the States, The Liberties of the People." The author's 
long training and valued services in the field of Comparative 
Legislation are reflected in the excellence of the descriptive and 
expository parts of the book. Especially interesting is the 
sixth chapter, on the Division of Powers between Legislative 
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Executive and Judicial {sic) ; and between the Federal govern- 
ment and the States, with an ingenious and helpful diagram. On 
the side of history and political theory, however, the work is 
loosely written, even for popular lectures. To refer to Thomas 
Jefferson Andrew Jackson's alleged remark about John Mar- 
shall's decision in Worcester vs. Georgia may be only a slip of 
the pen. But the author's English history does not avoid a 
similar lapse from accuracy. (Cf. pp. 113 and 222). The em- 
phasis laid upon "natural rights" would indicate that the au- 
thor has been little touched by the modern criticism of that doc- 
trine. At least the identification of such rights with "Cardi- 
nal" or "Constitutional" rights, i. e., those which may be 
loyally maintained against the government is confusing. In 
the latter part of the book Professor Stimson develops argu- 
ments against which he considers the radical legislation of the 
present administration. 

From the press of the Scribner's comes also "The British 
City," by Professor Frederick C. Howe, in which the author 
marshals additional evidence in support of his thesis that 
through municipal ownership lies the way to municipal and to 
general civic reform. The interest and the enthusiasm which 
marked the author's "The City, the Hope of Democracy," do 
not flag in this book, which is closely related to the earlier 
work. 

The fourth volume of Dr. Avery's History of the United 
States, published by the Burrows Brothers Company maintains 
the attractive appearance and wealth of illustration for which 
the author and the publishers in the earlier volumes set a high 
standard. The period covered in the present installment is that 
of the wars between England and France, and the Indian cam- 
paigns in the back country, bringing the narrative down to the 
eve of the Revolution. 



